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Enthusiasm for the navy — that is the funda- 
mental end and aim of the big game, whatever sec- 
ondary purposes it may be expected to serve. The 
navy is short of men. Three thousand recruits are 
wanted. They cannot be had with the ordinary 
inducements. The pay is small. The service, how- 
ever superior it may be in comparison with that of 
other countries, is unattractive to free, liberty-loving 
American citizens. There is no kind of life more 
monotonous, more slavish and desolate than that of 
an ordinary marine on a man-of-war. Desertions 
from navies are the common order, wherever the 
ships touch port. 

These things are known to the people, and they 
will not enlist in any great numbers from " patriotic " 
motives. Not even the President's fervid periods 
about the necessity of a great and efficient navy 
draws them. They have too much imagination. 
The efforts to get the needed recruits among the 
striking miners has failed. That among the unoc- 
cupied farm laborers will also be measurably unsuc- 
cessful. Many of these people have no use for a 
navy. There is a growing opposition among the 
masses to make themselves professional man-killers, 
however willing they may be to volunteer in time of 
actual war. 

Here, then, is to be found the real motive of the 
big mock coast war. The people must be aroused, 
excited. They must be made to feel the danger of 
an attack in the near future upon our Atlantic shores 
and of the destruction of our great seaboard cities. 
They must be impressed with the " splendor " and 
importance of the navy. They must be carried off 
their feet, their judgment and moral feelings over- 
borne, so that they will go straightway and enlist in 
sufficient numbers to fill up the gaps in the personnel 
of the navy. This is the meaning of the great war 
farce which has just been enacted before the eyes of 
the nation, at enormous cost, directed from behind 
the curtain by the busy and unwearied navy pro- 
moters who compass sea and land to accomplish 
their designs. The thing bodes no good to either 
America or the general civilization of the world. 



Lessons of the South African War. 

v. 

There are two further lessons of the South African 
war which need to be considered. These are both 
of a practical nature, and are much more likely to 
be heeded by the governments than those which we 
have heretofore pointed out. 

One of these lessons is that of the enormous ex- 
pensiveness of warfare under present conditions. 
There is one difficulty in determining the money 
cost of the South African war, and that is the im- 
possibility of obtaining any good account of the 
expenditures of the two Boer republics. These 



must have been large, to say nothing of the almost 
complete loss of all their other property. Only the 
English side of the outlay can be used to emphasize 
the lesson. 

According to a statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Brodrick toward the close of the 
war, England will have spent in its prosecution and 
winding-up about §1,250,000,000. This is sure to 
be much under rather than over the actual outlay. 
This sum is more than three and a half times what 
the Crimean War cost England. It is nearly as 
much as the Crimean War cost Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Turkey and Piedmont together. It 
is half as much as the gigantic war of 1870 cost 
France and Germany combined. 

The significance of this huge sum cannot, how- 
ever, be felt unless one remembers that the war was 
against a small opponent, and that the cost of it was 
therefore a minimum, that is, that under no other 
conditions could the British government in our day 
engage in a contest properly to be called a war 
where the expenditures would be so small. The 
British fleet was not brought into action. There 
was no outlay for home defense. Nothing was ex- 
pended in the protection of commerce. The whole 
outgo of money was for the equipment and trans- 
portation of troops, their maintenance in the field, 
the care of the wounded and sick, and of the pris- 
oners taken. A war with France, Germany, Russia 
or the United States, which would have been swift 
in its movements and destructiveness, and called into 
action the fleet and necessitated every other kind of 
military operation, would have cost in the same 
period of time probably five or six times as much as 
the Boer War. In other words, the outlay would 
have been so enormous and rapid that the govern- 
ments could not by any possible devices have met it 
for any length of time. Government bonds, instead 
of falling twenty-one points as did the British con- 
sols during the Transvaal conflict, would have tum- 
bled down to twenty-five per cent, or less of their 
face value. 

This lesson taught by the South African war is 
one which the government leaders and financiers of 
the nations are certain to weigh with great care here- 
after before they allow disputes with other peoples 
to come to a point where war is imminent. 

VI. 

A kindred lesson to this of the enormous costli- 
ness of modern hostilities is that of the impossibility 
of waging to a decision a war between powers any- 
thing like equally matched. This is the point on 
which Mr. Bloch laid such stress in his great work 
on "The Future of War," and in many brochures 
and magazine articles written in the last two years 
of his life. It is perfectly clear, since the small 
forces of the Boers with their Mausers kept the 
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English army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men so long from victory, that an invasion like that 
of Germany into France in 1870 is now impossible. 
It is questionable if one of the great powers could 
successfully invade a small country like Holland, 
Belgium or Switzerland, where the long-range, rapid- 
fire rifle is in use and well mastered. A war between 
two fairly matched nations would wear itself out 
somewhere on the borders, with immense loss to 
both, without victory to either, while the treasuries 
were being bankrupted in the capitals and the people 
exhausted in their resources. 

The Boer war has proved, then, what Mr. Bloch 
had concluded from careful abstract reasoning on 
the character and extent of the existing armaments, 
that war has now become futile and absurd, in fact 
practically impossible for the ends for which war has 
been heretofore waged; and that nations so rash as 
to enter upon it under existing conditions would be 
delivering themselves knowingly to useless destruc- 
tion, and therefore convict themselves of downright 
insanity. The arguments of the great Polish thinker 
have made a profound impression in government as 
well as private circles in Europe, but the sharp utter- 
ances of the South African Mausers are much more 
likely to be heeded. The better way of sense and 
conscience in the adjustment of international differ- 
ences is almost certain, therefore, to have from now 
on a long and successful inning. Let us hope that 
it may last always, and that the war folly which has 
become so conspicuously manifest may never again 
be indulged in by peoples calling themselves intelli- 
gent and civilized. 

■« ■» » ■ 

Editorial Notes. 



The Walma 
Arbitration. 



"Sergent Malamine." He fixes at six thousand five 
hundred pounds the amount to be paid by the British 
government to the French government on account of 
the seizure by the British authorities on the Niger of 
the French steamer " Sergent Malamine." 



On the fifteenth of July, Baron Lam- 
bermont, to whom was referred the Waima 
dispute between Great Britain and France, 
rendered at Brussels the following decision : 

" Having accepted, with the consent of the King, the 
functions of arbitrator which the government of the 
French Republic and that of his Britannic Majesty have 
done us the honor to confer upon us in the matter of the 
conflict which took place at Waima in 1893 between a 
detachment of French soldiers and an English troop ; 

"Animated with the desire to respond to the confi- 
dence reposed in us by a just and impartial decision ; 

"And having with this in view duly examined the 
documents presented by the two parties, we have decided 
and do decide as follows: 

" We judge that the indemnity to be paid by the 
French government for the victims of the Waima affair 
ought in equity to be as much as nine thousand pounds 
sterling, and we fix it at that amount. 

" Done at Brussels, in triple original, the fifteenth of 
July, 1902." 

Baron Lambermont, to whom the case was referred, 
has also announced his decision in the affair of the 



According to the dispatches from Eu- 
Disam 01 ent r0 P e > which seemingly come from authori- 
tative sources, the young King of Italy, 
who is fast making himself felt as a power in political 
affairs, is persevering seriously in his effort to see if 
something in the way of disarmament cannot be before 
long inaugurated. It was known at the time of his visit 
to the Czar that this was one of the principal objects of 
his journey. The Associated Press has learned that 
Victor Emmanuel's determination was encouraged by 
the Russian Emperor, who was ready to assume again, 
if advisable, the leadership of the movement begun by 
the calling of the Hague Peace Conference. These two 
sovereigns are understood to believe that the time of 
European wars is practically over, and that therefore 
some reduction of armaments will soon be practicable, as 
it is required by the industrial and commercial interests 
of the European nations. The subject of disarmament 
is understood also to have been urged upon Emperor 
William by the King of Italy during the visit just made 
by the latter to the Kaiser, and to have been talked 
over by the Czar and the German Emperor while the 
latter was at St. Petersburg. Emperor William, it is 
said, considers disarmament a fantastic idea at the 
present time, and gives it no encouragement. But even 
he will not be able to resist the demand for it, if it 
comes to be urged, at the instigation of the people, by 
all the other leading courts of Europe, as probably will 
be the case at no distant day. He went a good deal 
farther at the Hague Conference than he had purposed 
beforehand to do. Victor Emmanuel has espoused the 
largest, livest and most imperative European question 
of the day, and his course so far gives assurance that he 
will have staying power and practical wisdom enough 
ultimately to carry his purpose through. 



Anxious 
to Fight. 



" A good soldier must not only be willing 
to fight, one must be anxious to fight. I 
do not want to have anything to do with 
him if he is not." So declared our frank- speaking Presi- 
dent in his speech at West Point a month ago. That is 
candid. It is exactly what everybody knows the Presi- 
dent thinks. There is no subterfuge about it. It of 
course follows — and the President would not flinch from 
the conclusions of his own logic — that the soldier who 
is anxious to fight must be so trained as to inculcate in 
him the anxiousness to fight. It follows, further, that 



